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Cheered by this unsolicited testimonial I pinned it over my desk for
my friends and colleagues to see when they came into my room.
But when the article arrived I read it with consternation. It was a
violent and libellous attack upon almost every other newspaper. It was
an impossible thing to publish and I sent it back with an expression of
great regret.
I received another postcard. On it was written in Marie Corelli's bold
script:
" You are an unspeakable cad"
I pinned it above my desk side by side with the other.
William Hill was conscious that our paper was over serious and
without a sufficient attention to Women's Interest. With this idea he
engaged a man of wit and social standing to deal each day with London
society and social gossip. This member of our staff was Captain Harry
Graham, who was well known for his satirical verse and amusing plays.
He moved in fashionable circles, or at least was supposed to do so by
William Hill who regarded the "West End" as a romantic and not too
virtuous realm to which he had no entry. Now I noticed that Harry
Graham seemed very loth to get going on the social column. He drew
quite a good salary for any work he might do but he did not work very
hard.
"I find it all very difficult," he told me.
But one day he did produce a column of social chit-chat, and the chief
item, which seemed to me unexciting, was that Mr. Balfour had
attended a dance the night before and chosen as his partner a little girl
of tender age. But this item was Graham's downfall. It transpired that
Mr. Balfour had refused an important engagement under the plea that
he was confined to his bed. He wrote a furious letter to Harry Graham
who had been present at the dance, and Graham resigned his position
on the Tribune to make fame and fortune elsewhere.
One figure of picturesque appearance comes to my mind when I
think back to those days of the Tribune.
This was J. L. Hammond, distinguished sociologist and author of
many good books on the industrial era. He had a touch of lung trouble
and was told by his doctor to keep in the open air as much as possible.
To fulfil this advice he selected a spot in the Tribune office at the end of a
corridor down which the wind howled as it entered from a wide window.
Hammond at that time was a bearded man, and his beard waved in the
wind. To keep his feet warm he laid down straw which blew about him
as he wrote. He was like a wild man of the woods.
More picturesque still was G. K. Chesterton, who used to come to
my room from time to time to deliver his script and have a chat. But I
lived high up above many stone steps, and Chesterton's progress to my